THE PRIME MINISTER'S POSITION

detail the steps that he intended to take to reach an agreement, first with
Mussolini, and next, with Hitler. I was at the meeting, and I well remember
the cheers that greeted his speech. In 1939 there were similar demonstrations
of support. Perhaps the most significant was in March 1939, when the party
was clamouring for conscription. Nothing could have better proved his hold
upon his followers than their acceptance with scarcely a murmur of his plea
for further delay, on the ground that it would be dangerous to disturb
organised labour until the crisis became more serious. The Government
whips and his intimate friends repeatedly assured him that no Conservative
Prime Minister had ever had so strong a hold on his party in the House of
Commons.1

It would seem then that, of all the seventeen Prime Ministers of the
last hundred years, Mr Neville Chamberlain approached the nearest to
the Peelite tradition, with perhaps the single exception of Mr Gladstone
in the Government of 1868 to 1874. Indeed, he had many of the
personal characteristics of Sir Robert Peel. But whereas Sir Robert
Peel's major decisions were in a field which he had made his own, and
where he was so sure of himself that he was prepared to commit the
politician's deadliest sin, and to break his party in order to carry them
out, Mr Chamberlain's were in a field where he was neither learned nor
experienced. Though it is important to give no countenance to the
theory that foreign policy is an occult science revealed only to the
initiated, and though it is true that the Foreign Office is not necessarily
right, it would seem essentially dangerous for a Prime Minister to force
his own policy not merely on the Foreign Secretary but also on his
departmental advisers. It may fairly be argued that the Peelite tradi-
tion does not require a Prime Minister to be a second and superior
Foreign Minister: it requires him to keep track of foreign policy, to
suggest caution when he is not convinced, to draw attention to internal
difficulties that may arise from any particular line of policy, to give
judicious advice where it is sought by the Foreign Secretary, to make
suggestions that might be departmentally examined, and generally to
act as sympathetic critic and helpful adviser. In other words, Mr Disraeli
was nearer the Peelite tradition than Mr Chamberlain.

Mr Churchill's task was fundamentally different. The methods that
succeed in peace are not suited to war. Happy is the country that can

1 Viscount Templewood, Nine Troubled Years, pp. 375~7-
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